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THE BRIDAL DIRGE. 

The bride is dead! the bride is dead! 

Cold and frail, and fair she lieth; 
Wrapped is she in sullen lead, 
And a flower is at her head; 

And the breeze ahove her sigheth, 
Thorough night and thorough day, 
‘Fled away!—Fled away!” 


Once—but what can that avail— 
Once, she wore within her bosom; 

Pity, which did never fail, 

A hue that dashed the lily pale; 
And epon her cheek a blossom, 

Such as yet was never known, 

—All is past and overthrown! 


Mourn! the sweetest bride is dead, 
And her knight is sick with sorrow, 
That her bloom is ‘lapped in lead,’ 
Yet he hopeth, fancy-fed, 
He may kiss his love to-morrow, 
But the breezes—what say they? 
*Fled away! Fled away” 


TIDE OF LIFE. 


v I saw, while the earth was at rest, 
| And the curtains of heaven were glowing, 
A breeze full of balm from the west, 
O’er the face of a sleepy lake biowing; 
It ruffled a wave on its shore, 
And the stillness to billows was broken; 
The gale left it calm as before; 
It slept as if never awoken. 


Not thus with the dull tide of life; 
One cheek may be sorrowed by weeping, 
While free from the breezes of strife, 
Another in peace may be sleeping. 
The wave once disturbed by the breeze, 
Can tranquilly sleep again never, 
Till destiny chill it, and freeze 
The calm it had broken forever. 


VISITS TO THE HAREM. 


THE EXECUTION. 


“She is a magnificent-looking creature; not a trace 
of any evil feeling is to be found in the soft but ele- 
vated expression of her fine features. Though the 
proof against her is full and unequivocal, it is impos- 

ble to look upon her and not believe her inaocent. 
I remember often to have seen her inthe Underoon. 
Oh! the wanton; what an eye she had! I wish to 
God she had been ugly! But my heart, some how 
or other, leans favourably towards a pretty girl.— 
On this occasion, I have a mixture of horror, pity, 
and admiration in me, which perplexes me misera- 
bly. And then to think that to-morrow she must 
die such a dreadful death, and to-night suffer torture! 
She will disclose something curious. This is not 
the doing ofa slave. Greater people than she have 
urged her:to it, poor creature. Yet, she must be a 
depraved wretch, though few countenances ever lied 
more beautifully. 

“When I saw her, she was sitting in her fine 
clothes on a dirty mat in a corner of the room in 
Which she had been confined. She did not weep, 
and there was no expression of deep angvish in her 


countenance—neither could I say that it betrayed 
any signs of fear. Her large dark hazel eyes (what 
things I have seen rolling about in them!) were fixed 
on the opposite corner of the apartment. She was 
pale, and some disorder of her hair, and of her dress, 
showed that she had suffered violence, and told that 
she was a prisoner. You might have taken her for 
a pensive lunatic, or for an imprudent girl who had 
been detected in forbidden company, but never would 
you have guessed that she was a prisoner for mur- 
der. So much calmness with her dejection. How 
softly her long black eyelashes seemed to repose on 
her fair cheek as she sat with her eyes half closed— 
How delicate, and downy, and smooth the pale cheek 
on which those eyelashes rested—how beautiful the 


whole countenance—how fine the expression—with 
much in it of pride, and more of gentleness. Can it 
be that such acreature isa murderer? I fear—I fear 
it is too true. What lovely skins some snakes are 
allowed to wear!” My companion ceased; and as we 
approached the room in which she was confined, 
I perceived some commotion about the door, and 
heard the sound of harsh voices. AsI crossed the 
threshold of the anti-room, a shrill scream pierced 
me through, and made my heart flutter with agita- 
tion. Still I joined the execrations which were 
poured upon the prisoner. Before I had yet got 
within sight of her (for the crowd was considerable,) 
I could hear a low, indistinct, suppressed moaning. 
Pushing forward a little farther, I saw two men bend- 
ing over the culprit, who lay prostrate on the ftoor. 
One of them held firmly, with his left hand, the ear 
of the wretched girl, and in his right, brandished a 
large knife, which, from time to time, he applied to 
her ear, or to her throat to extort from her answers 
to the questions he had put to her. One of his knees 
was planted on her tender neck, and, ever and anon, 
he threw his whoie weight upon it, till I thought it 
must have broken under him. I shut my eyes in dis- 
gust ata spectacle so revolting, but scarcely had 
done so, when another scream forced me to open 
them. The first thing that met my sight was her 
delicate white ear, now sprinkled with blood, which 
the merciless man had severed from her head, and 
held up in triumph, with a fearful smile of self-com- 
placency. I looked down, and saw the horrible 
wound, the blood pouring from it down her neck, and 
over her cheek and long locks. ‘Phe mangled head 
was still pressed down by the knee of the execution- 
er; and though I could not see her face, there was 
an expression of even more dreadful import at such 
a time in the convulsive movements of her frame. 
Thev deliberately rolled her over on the other 
side. Her hair was hanging loose, and her counte- 
nance was so covered with it and{ with her blood, 
that I could distinguish nothing of her features; but 
the struggling suffocating oppression of her breath- 
ing was unendurable. Some tried to keep up their 


ferocity by ejaculations of the coarsest kind, but few 
joined them; and I could hear the shortened breath- 
ing of every one around me. 
The knife was again brandished. Many questions 
were put, but no reply was given. ‘‘ Are youso ob- 
stinate?”’ demanded the executioner; ‘‘are you de- 
termined to answer none of my questions? Then 


Bishmillaul Rackhman ul Raheem,” (In the name of 


God, the most merciful, the most benevolent; ) and 
as he uttered the words, a single stroke of his knife 
separated the other ear from her head; but no scream, 
no moan followed; no struggle could be perceived,— 
some said she was dead, some that she had fainted. 
I hoped the first was true, but I was mistaken.— 
Slowly she began to revive, and her hair had been 
removed from her face, and acup of water thrown 
over it;—they raised her up, and she sat for a time 
bewildered; at length a checked respiration marked 
the return of consciousness,—I saw it, and felt at 
that instant a pang which I had never felt before. 

I knew that the sentence which had been passed 
upon her had not yet been fulfilled, and that she had 
yet much to suffer before she was led to end the last 
scene of her existence. She knew it too, and my 
heart bled for her, though I tried to fortify it by 
painting to myself her crime and her depravity in the 
most revolting and irritating point of view: but it 
would not do,—and I felt, that had the power been 
in my hands, her punishment would now have end- 
ed;—I felt, too, the wisdom of the ancient custom, 
according to which, all offenders should receive their 
punishment in the presence of the judge who has 
condemned them to suffer it, whether he be king or 
governor, and lamented that in this instance it had 
been set aside, for I knew that the Shah had a mer- 
ciful heart, more merciful than any prince who had 
ever sat on the throne of Persia, though his servants, 
alas! had no pity in their bosoms. 

They returned to their work—one of them thrust 
his knife between her teeth and forced open her jaws; 
she tried to struggle, but she was faint and weak, 
and even had she not been so, any resistance she 
could have made would equally have been 1n vain. 
Her mouth was forced open, and then they fixed an 
iron hook in her tongue, and drew it out—her bosom 
heaved as if it would have burst, a cold sweat stood 
upon her brow, her eyes glared wildly, and she ut- 
tered an agonizing cry like the laugh of a maniac— 
it was but an instant, and then, that portion of her 
tongue which protruded, was cut off, and hung like 
a bit of cold, raw flesh upon the hook. 

Her tortures were now over for a while, and I felt 
relieved: but when she asked for water, the hollow 
mumbling which issued from the bloody, empty ca- 
vern of her mouth was tome more heart-rending 
than all I had seen her endure. 

With a composure which calmed us all, she wash- 
ed her own wounds and her hair, and hastily arran- 
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ged her disordered dress; then returned to the mat 
on which I had seen her seated in the morning. Her 
countenance gradually resumed the expression it 
had then borne, and as the handkerchief whieh she 
threw over her head covered her wounds, you could 
have discovered nothing but the blood upon the floor, 
by which to guess at what had happened. 

J returned home, exhausted with the excitement, 
and with the heat and pressure of the crowd, and re- 
lated to my assembled family, with an air of indiffe- 
rence, and even of triumph, the punishment of the 
wretch who had poisoned her mistress. My women 
lavished upon her every opprobrious epithet they 
could think of, and almost provoked me to say some- 
thing in her behalf; but I thought it more prudent to 
dwell on the horrors of the punishment, which, what- 
ever might..have been the feelings of my listeners, 
extracted nothing but assurances that it was well 
merited—assurances which 1 could not help sus- 
pecting were intended rather to screen themselves 
from suspicion, than to express what was in their 
hearts. | 

I had been obliged, in a great measure against my 
will, to witness the horrors of the preceding evening; 
and it now seemed probable that I should be forced 
in the same way to be present at the execution this 
morning. * * * The certainty of being obliged to 
witness the execution, now appeared to me to bea 
much smaller evil than I had at first considered it, 
and my whole attention was directed to preserving 
inyself from being thrown down and trampled to 
death by the crowd which carried me along with it. 

We had not, however, far to go; for, as every body 
knows, the place of executionis not twenty paces 
from the gate of the ark.— When we halted, I found 
myself enclosed in a dense ring of spectators, in the 
midst of which stood a great brass mortar, raised on 
a mound of earth, and beside it, stuck in the ground, 
was a linstock with alighted match. The nussuk- 
chees ranged themselves on cach side of this horri- 
ble engine; and it was not without some difficulty 
that I succeeded in gaining a position which appear- 
ed to me to secure me fromthe danger attending 
the explosion, and its consequences when it should 
take place. Having taken my station, I began to 
look around me, and saw the officers of justice still 
pouring into the circle, which was widened for their 
reception by dint of blows. After them, or rather 
between two ofthem, came the prisoner. She was 
enveloped from head to foot iu a black robe, which 
also covered her face. Her step was firm, and her 
carriage stately. She frequently spoke a few words 
to an eunuch who accompanied her; but the noise 
was so great, that I could hear nothing of their dis- 
course. Asshe approached the spectators became 
more quiet: and when she had reached the mortar, 
not asound was to be heard. Taking advantage 
uf the silence, she spoke aloud, with a distinctness 
and composure that astonished every one, and made 
her words intelligible to all.* 

“Tama tool,” she said, “and suffer for a crime 
which was not originated by me. I have been de- 
ceived, but I have sworn to be secret, and I scorn to 


* This statement, made even by so respectable a person as the 
Meerza, is somewhat startling, We canscarcely, in this coun- 
iry, imagine a lady whose tongue had been cut out in the even- 


ing, addressing a crowd the next morning, with an articulation | 


which made her quite intelligible. Yet there. can be no doubt 
that this woman actuaily dia so. : 

lustances of persons speaking intelligibly, whose tongues have 
been Cut out, are numerous in Persia. “itis singular enough, 
that those who have lost only the tip efthe tongue are often un- 
able to make themselves understood, while those who have lost 
a much larger portion speak almost distinetly. This circumstance 
is so well known, that a second amputation of a tongue, which 
has been sparingly dealt w:th by the executioner, is often resorted 
to. 


betray my friends. Tell the whole Harem that tor- 
tures have extracted from me no confessions, and 
that the near approach of death, in its most appal- 
ling form, has not shaken my soul. 

“J know that they, whose characters I have pre- 
served at the price of my life, are at this moment 
longing for the sound which will announce that I am 
no more, and trembling lest I should redeem my life 
by sacrificing theirs. It is no matter. They will 
know better what I was when all is over. 

‘‘ Tell the king that, had he used me more gently, 
I might have been induced to warn him of dangers 
from which he cannot now protect himself. But I 
thank him for his cruelty. Had he left me a life bet- 
ter worth preserving, I might have been tempted to 
redeem it, even by betraying my accomplices; but he 
has taken from me the wish to live, and, king as he 
is, he cannot now tempt me to be false.” 

The officer, perceiving that her wild address made 
some impression upon the multitude, here interrupt- 
ed her. She made no attempt to proceed, but re- 
signed herself into their hands. They led her in 
front of the mortar, and yet her step never faltered— 
neither did she speak or implore, as itis common for 
even men to do in her situation; neither did she curse, 
as some do—neither did she weep. They told her to 
kneel down with her breast against the muzzle, and 
she didso. They put cords around her wrists, and 
bound them to stakes which had been driven for that 
purpose—still she showed no signs of emotion—she 
laid her head upon the mortar, and waited her fate 
with a composure which a soldier might have envied. 
At length the signal was given—the mat@la was rai- 
sed—it decended slowly—and, at the moment when 
it was about to touch the powder, an audible shudder 
ran through the crowd. The priming caught fire— 
a moment of sickening suspense followed—a groan 
burst from the spectators—the smoke passed away 
—no explosion followed—and the unfortunate wretch 
raised her head to see what had happened. 


A faint hope glimmered in my own heart that this 
was perhaps a devicg,to save her, life, but it was not 
permitted to live long. It,had scarcely began to rise 
within me, whenI saw the priming renewed and the 
match raised again. The condemned wretch laid 
her head once more on its hard pillow, and utter- 
ed a low groan, as if her spirit had parted. It had 
scarcely been uttered when the explosion took place, 
and the smoke eovered every thing from my view. 
As it gradually cleared away, it drew a veil from 
over a horrid and revolting spectacle. The two bo- 
dyless arms hung, with their mangled and blackened 
ends, from the stakes to which they had deen bound; 
and a few yards distant lay a scorched and shattered 
foot and leg. Mo trace of body or of head remained, 
and a few tattered remnants of clothes were all be- 
sides that were left. 

‘he arms were unbound from the stakes, and two 
women, who had issued from the ark at the sound of 
the explosion, rushed to the spot—seized them up 
2nd, concealing them under their veils, hurried to 
the Harem with these proofs that the demands of 
justice had been fulfilled. | 


ORIGINAL BSSAY, 
TForthe Philadelphia Albumn.] 
ON FLATTERY. 


WITH A COMPARISON BETWEEN TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 
If an essay can ever be deemed worthy to be class- 
ed.among the successful candidates for general con- 
sideration, it ought to be where it is able to paint, in 
true colours, the evil effects of a habit it, may~ be 


termed, but, too prevalent inthe fashion of the world. 

Flattery, with-its silver tone, insidious smile, and 

heartless aspect, scatters with unsparing hand its 

poisoned arrows wherever they may prove effectual 
for the attainment of its object. The old are beguil- 

ed, and the young entrapped by the snare which is 

cautiously devised to secure them captives—and af- 

ter once secured they are not likely to be satiated 

by the flood which is lavished to detain them. The 

taste corrupted by what it feeds upon, enjoys each 

tempting morsel until it becomes necessary to ex- 
istence. Whata degradation to the human mind! 
The refined, the intellectual being, existing by the 
uncertain breath of a fallable mortal! The language 
of flattery is always an insult to the understanding 
as to the moral feeling. And to assume the cha- 
racter of a flatterer, is to dispense in some degree with 
truth, candour, and often integrity. It is at vari- 
ance with all that is fair, and, we might add, engag- 
ing to a well-regulated mind. It is revolting to ev- 
ery fecling of taste and refinement. If I am superi- 
or to another, or to the generality of the world, I 
am above being persuaded of its truth, by the voice of 
flattery. The necessity of such an appeal to my vani- 
ty renders it questionable, and of course humiliating 
to my pride. The general opinion reaches us with- 
out a voice; we therefore soon learn our claims to its 
consideration, and require no flattering tongue to la- 
bour through a detail of our merits. It is assuming 
a superiority over us, evident to every discerning 
mind; as we seldom venture to flatter our superiors, 
and when we do, we seldom meet witha flattering 
return. A proof of this among others, not long since 
occurred. The sensible and well educated Countess 
of D——e, while the Earl, her husband was govern- 
or at H——, by way of killing time, during her im- 
agined exile from her native Isle, took lessons in 
drawing, although on the verge of forty. Showing 
a favourite painting just completed, to some ladies 
who formed one of her dinner cireles,a Tady’ with 
more presumption, or perhaps, want of judgment, 
than consideration of the difference of their rank, 
the one representing majesty itself, the other mere- 
ly one of its appendages, exclaimed—* It is very 
well done!” &c. &c. “* How your ladyship has im- 
proved!” Her Ladyshtp without deigning the least 
reply or sensibility to the encouraging commendation, 
lavished upon a work imperfectly executed, surveyed 
the lady gravely and deliberately from head to foot, 
as if to measure the extent of her assumed superior- 
ity. Her full blue eyes fixed upon her without ap- 
parent disdain, but that natural feeling of involunta- 
ry contempt excited by ridiculous pretension and 
unmerited praise. ‘Consider what your praise is 
worth before you lavish it so freely,” said the uncour- 
teous Dr. Johnson to a lady whio was profusely, and 
as it appears, vainly exhausting it upon the very in- 
dividual who made her so ungracious a return for her 
efforts to please him. But he considered it too pre- 
sumptuous in an inferior to be encouraged, and he 
had too powerful a mind to be flattered in a common 

way, or by a common tongue. He knew the extent 

of its powers too well to require such a direct offer- 
ing to his self-love, although few in an age of refine- 

ment, could have had the brutality to have rejected 

it with so much coarseness and want of feeling. No 

superior mind can be pleased with flattery, unless so 

judiciously managed as to disguise the arts which 

are employed. It is a falsehood more injurious than 

is generally supposed, since it feeds the infirmities 

of our nature, which the voice of truth might other- 

wise correct. flattering mouth worketh ruin.— 

(Prov. 26th 28th verse,) I do not mean that natural 


| expression of an overflowing heart at the view or 
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contemplation of superiority of any nature; as out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, but 
that systematic heartless kind of praise promiscu- 
ously lavished"to gain general good will, as inappli- 
cable as it is presuming, and often as injurious to the 
bestower as the receiver. The one is soon dispel- 
led, and both rendered ridiculous; since the flatter- 
er usually levels his attacks at those most prepared 
by some weakness to receive them. The awe ex- 
cited by superiority renders him more cautious in the 
application of his arts to those whose ready percep- 
tion easily distinguishes between truth and false- 
hood; whilst the weak and the vain are his certain 
victims. ‘* When I hear of a person telling a lie,” 
said Montague, “I am nearly as outrageous as if I 
had heard that he had committed a murder:” and flat- 
tery is of the same nature, or it is not flattery. 


When the woman fell at the feet of Christ in ad- 
oration of his sublime character, and bathed those feet 
with her tears, it could not be said to be flattery, 
but the rightful homage which His virtues demanded; 
the natural excitement, caused by His superiority 
over every thing human. No one presumed to ad- 
dress to him the language of flattery, or even to ex- 
psess by common means their sensibility to His su- 
perior excellence, but he perceived their conviction 
of thetruth by the effects produced, and sought no 
further indication of their love and veneration for the 
success of his mission. He put at distance all flat- 
tery, as familiarity.—Why callest thou me good?— 
There is none good save one, and that is God, (Luke 
16th 19th verse.) And if He who was all perfection 
claimed nothing from human judgment, how ought 
we fallen mortals to receive the ephemeral tribute 
which passes away nearly assoon as the breath 
which exhales it. Truth so prevailed throughout 
the character and appearance of Christ, that false- 
hood under no form could approach him. Judas could 
not have reposed on His bosom, or felt confidence in 
His presence. The way of truth he knew not, and 
therefore betrayed witha kiss. Whata mistaken 
calculation is it which induces asystem of deception, 
which vainly imagines that falsehood “through all 
its classes of venality,” its dark windings, its narrow 
paths, is to prevail over that truth whose way is fair, 
whose purpose right, whose firm and steady course 
1s not to be interrupted or obscured by false glitter 
ofany sort. Even if falsehood be assisted by all the 
blandishments of art, it proves but the more prom- 
inent to serve the cause of truth. Its success has 
but its allowed period, and that to the final detri- 
ment of those who practise it:—and so Judas found 
it. But petty errors, as well as crimes induce false- 
hood. Our vanity frequently renders us greedy of 
Praise for those qualities in which we feel our defi- 
ciency, and for which we are prepared to receive 
the falsehood of flattery. Our pride, ostentation, envy, 
malice, and other evil passions, prepare us for the 
homage of the flatterer in our anxiety to be raised 
above others. But what is the breath of praise if 
unmerited? It is like the house founded upon sand— 
when the storms arose and beat against it, it was 
overthrown:—whilst .truth is founded upon a rock 
which nothing can overthrow. In the midst of dan- 
ger itis fearless, as its stability is not dependant 
upon events. It can have nothing to apprehend from 
results, for which it is always prepared by the con- 
sciousness of integrity. It was this unvarying prin- 
ciple of truth, which gave to the character of Christ 
its uniform consistency and tranquillity, and estab- 
lished His doctrines through the changes of a corrupt 
unl opposing generation. 


The lip of truth shall be established forever! (Prov. 


wherever it abides. 


12th 19th verse.) Had Pilate studied the life of the 
blessed Saviour of the world, of whom he demanded 
the explanation of truth, he would have found it ex- 
emplified in every feature of His character, both hu- 
man and divine. Suchis truth,—whose beneficial 
effects may be traced where ever it prevails either 
from system or feeling: —giving a right direction to 
the thoughts, and guarding them as a shield from 
error: soothing the inequalities of mind and manner, 
and stamping an impression of fairness and purity 
Order, harmony, and uniformi- 
ty, and many more amiable properties, are the re- 
sults of that truth which no event has the power to 
change; since under every temptation it preserves 
its decision and consistency. Every character found- 
ed upon it is sure to be established in honour. God 
commanded the light to dispel the darkness, that 
truth might every where enlighten the world—free 
the human mind from those errors which feed delu- 
sions, that tend to give a false view of every thing— 
elevate it above worldly pursuits, and direct it to the 
source whence truth proceeded, and where it abides 


forever in the glorious presence of God! 


RUSSIAN MARRIAGES. 

Among the lower classes in Russia, the nuptial 
ceremonies are peculiar to themselves. When the 
parents are agreed upon a match, though the parties 
have never seen each other, the bride is examined 
by a number of females. On the wedding day sheis 
crowned with a garland of womanhood; after the 
Priest has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk or sexton 
throws a handful of hops upon the head of the bride, 
wishing tMfat she may prove as fruitful as that plant. 
She is then led home with abundance of coarse cere- 
monies. The barbarous treatmeni of wives by their 
husbands, which formerly extended to the right of 
putting them to death, is now, either guarded against 
by the laws of the country, or by particular stipula- 
tions in the marriage contract. 


OPIE. 


The early friend and patron of Opie, Peter Pindar, 
so often had the laugh against him, without his being 
able to retaliate, that one day hearing Wolcott say he 
had been at a meeting of the friends of the people at 
Copenhagen House, and that he was apprehensive 
of being a marked man in consequence, and showing 
at the same time considerable nervousness on the oc- 
casion, the painter thought it a good opportunity for 
taking his revenge. Government was on the look out 
for certain suspected characters at the time, and the 
newspapers teemed with accounts of arrests. One 
evening Opie called upon Wolcott, and advised him 
to take care, for government had its eye upon him; 
Wolcott was alarmed. The next evening Opie anda 
friend, disguised with great coats and slouch hats (as 
officers then dressed) took their station opposite the 
doctor’s lodging about dusk. They soon saw him eye 
them with alarm from his windows, and Opie going 
away, leaving his companion, stripped off his disguise, 
and knocking at the door of the house, entered and 
sought the poet, whom he found in a great tremour, 
which it was not his business to lessen. ‘What had 
I best do?’ asked Wolcott. ‘Get into the country, my 
dear fellow,’ said Opie; ‘fly at once: therd are two 
cursed runners now about your house. I saw them 
and know them well.’ ‘ But how shall I get. out ?’said 
the Doctor in alarm, ‘ without being observed? See, 
one of them is gone!’‘ Perhaps coming to knock at 
the door,’ said Opie, ‘and inquire for you—get out at 
the back window, I will assist you.’ Accordingly, 
out at the back window, got the Doctor, and disap- 


peared ; nor was he heard offor a fortnight—having 


flown down to Windsor, and got into an obscure lodg- 
ing, perhaps shrewdly thinking no one would suspect 
his flying towards headquarters on such an occasion, 
Opie and his friend spread abroad the story, and the 
Doctor, which was very rarely the case, had for once 
the worst of it. 
THE MUSEs. 

The Muses are said to have been, originally, on- 
ly singers and musicians, in the service of Osiris, 
or the great Egyptian Bacchus, under his son Orus, 
but in succeeding times they were deified, and called 
the daugters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, or Memo 
ry. These arethe only Pagan divinitics whose wor 
ship may be said to have continued through all chang 
es in the religion and sentiments of mankind. Even 
Christian poets seldom undertake the slightest work 
without invoking their aid. Milton begins the se- 
venth book of his Paradise Lost with an invocation 
to Urania; and the pious Dr. Watts has done the 
same in his Lyric Poems. 


It has been asserted, by some ancient writers, that 
the Muses ‘at first, were only three in number’ and 
that their names were Welete, (Meditation,) Mneme, 
'(Memory,) and Aoede, (Song or Music. ) But Homer, 
| Hesiod, and other mythologists, admit of nine, each 
‘of whom presides over some art or science: as music, 
poetry, dancing, astronomy, &c. By some they are 
called virgins, because the virtues of education ap- 
pear unalterable. They are called Muses, from the 
Greek, to inquire, or e#plain mysteries, because they 
taught things the most curious and important. mach 
of their names includes some particular al/egory. 

Clio has beenthus called, because those who are 
praised in verse, acquired immortal fame; Euterpe, on 
account of the pleasures accruing to those who hear 
learned poetry; Thalia (pronounced in three syllables, 
with the accent on the second,) implies forever flou- 
rishing; Melpomene, (four syllables, accented on the 
second,) that her melody insinuates itself into the in- 
most recesses of the soul; Terpsichore, (also four syl- 
ables, with the antepenultimate accent, ) marks the 
pleasures which those receive who are versed in the 
liberal arts; Erato, (accented on the first syllable,) in- 
dicates.that the learned command the esteem of all 
mankind; Polyhymnia, that poets have become im- 
mortal by the number of their hymns; Urania, that 
those whom she instructs elevate their contempiations 
and celebrity to the heavens and the stars; and lastly, 
the exquisite voice of Calliope,(four syllables, with 
the accent on the second,) has acquired her the appel- 
lation, as the inventress and guardian of eloquence 
and rhetoric. 

An epigram of Callimachus, gives attributes of 
the nine Muses in as many lines: 


Calliope the deeds of heroes sings; 

Great Clio sweeps to history the strings; 

Euterpe teaches mimes their silent show; 
Melpomene presides o’er scenes of woe; 

Terpsichore the flute’s soft power displays; 

aod Erato gives hymns the gods to praise; 
Polymnia’s skill inspires melodious strains; 

Urania, wise, the starry course explains; i ie 
And gay Thalia’s glass points out where folly reigns. 


LEAVING CARDS. 

Two gentlemen at Saratoga Springs, the last sum- 
mer, having a dispute, one went to the other’s door 
early in the morning, and wrote scoundrel upon it 
The other called upon his neighhour, and was an- 
swered by aservant that his master was not at home; 
but if he had any thing to say. he might leave it with 
him. ‘ No, no,” says he, “I was only going to re- 
turn your master’s visit, as he left his name at my 
door in the morning.” 
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ORIGINAL. . 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A NEW SONG. 


O! why should I give way te grief, : 
And ever be lamenting; 

Though life is brief, I’ve no relief 
From sinning and repenting. 

The birds that sing in yonder grove, 
Enjoy cach passing hour; 

The bees that o’er the meadows rove, 
Rejoice in every flower:— 

Then why shouid I give way to grief, &c. 


The rabits ramble o’er the green, 
With joy they sip the dew-drop; 

The squirrels live in heaven, I ween, | 
When chattering on the tree-top: 

Then why should I give way to grief, &c. 


The humming-birds, with crimson breast, 
Young Flora’s rainbow minions, 

So happy are, they scorn to rest, 
But carol with their pinions: 

Then why should I give way to grief, &e. 


Alack! the difference now I see! 
These things are ne’er found sinning! 
But all day long, the even thread 
Of righteousness are spinning! 
Then still may I escape from grief, 
And all this dire lamenting; 
Though life is brief, here’s one relief, 
No sinning no repenting! 


Phila, Aug. 21st, 1827. ALONZO. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE LOVERS’ FLIGHT. 
By Mrs. Muzzy. * 
Wake! lady, wake! the fresh’ning gale 
Is swelling every snowy sail, 
My bark is dancing on the sea, 
She waits, my Imogine, for thee. 


Thy window’s high, yet, Imogine, 
Did tow’ring mountains rise between, 


Thy whisper, low, perchance, through fear, 
Would gladden Alfred’s list’ning ear. 


Wake! lady, wake! or ere the sun 
Has half his daily journey run, 
The bride of Wilfred thou wilt be, 
Forever torn from love and me! 


Wake, love, and ere the early morn, 

In yon gay bark securely borne, 

With Alfred kneeling by thy side, 

Thou’lt smile, my lov’d, my worshipp’d bride. 


Oh! wake thee, ere thy guardian stern, 


Shall to these hated walls return! 
Oh, haste! my Imogine, and fly— 

Or stay, and see thy lover die! 

The favouring breezes freshly blow, 
All rest in quiet sleep below; 

Nature seems smiling on our flight, 
The moon half hides her silv’ry light. 


Oh! hush, my love! thy trembling fears; 
(In thought, I see thy falling tears; ) 
One moment, and secure from harms, 
Thou'lt safely rest in Alfred’s arms. 


The maid unclos’d the lattice high— 
The promis’d signal greets his eye; 
He scales the wall, and proudly bears 
The maiden, lovely in her fears. 


They reach the bark, the chaplain’s pray’r, 
With solemn blessing, greets the pair; 
The lovers on the billows ride, 

And Imogine is Alfred’s bride. 


ee \commends, the medium between awkward stu- 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1827. 


“American Chesterfield.”—-A work under this 
inviting title has appeared during the past week | 


jwhich is so palpably absent from the friendly so- 


from the press of Mr. Grigg, an enterprising 
book-seller of this city. It purports to be a com- 
pilation from the letters of Lord Chesterfield to 
his son, and from the works of other eminent au- 
thors, who have written upon the subjects of po- 
liteness and affable manners. This work has 
been prepared by a Philadelphian; and forms a 
desideratum that has been long wanted, and 
should be properly appreciated by the young 
gentleman for whose benefit it has been publish- 
ed. Wehave frequently lamented that want 
of courteous etiquette, and amiable politeness, 


cieties, and literary coterves of the rising gene- 
ration. Instead of that agreeable prepossession 
ofa first appearance, which may be readily 
commanded by those who regulate their con- 
duct by the precepts of kindness and gentleman- 
ly feeling, we too often discover, on an intro- 
duction to one of these circles, so much assump- 
tion of consequence, derived from pedantry of 
pedigree, or such inflated notions of personal 
importance, arising from the vain conceits of a 
shallow mind, as realiy to disgust the observer 
of good sense, in despite of his philosophy of 
gentility. There can be no greater mark of a 
lofty and independent soul than the courtesy 
which the individual possessing it exercises to- 
wards acknowledged inferiors. In the same 
manner, the merits of a person in obscure life, 
aud of humble pretensions, may be discovered. 
To our equals, we should hold a line of con-" 
duct calculated to advance us in their good 
opinions, without exciting their envy, much ra- 
ther than one which would afford them reason 
for reprehending the vain notions we possessed 
of ourselves. Persons who consider themselves 
inferior, in point of capacity, to those with whom 
they associate, and yet are received by those 
associates with the utmost equality and sinceri- 
ty, are apt to form the most generous opinions 
with regard to the principles of the latter, and 
to imbibe a friendship for them, which is evin- 
ced at every opportunity. Thence, itis a mat- 
ter of policy, as well as the genuine character- 
istic of the gentleman, to endeavour, in every 
possible way, toconciliate, by courteous deport- 
ment, those whose rank in life is the same, but 
whose powers of mind are feebler than our own. 
To acknowledged inferiors—persons whose situ- 
ations are in the humbler walks of the world, 
and who feel themselves beneath us in point of 
wealth, wisdom and power, a still more éngeni- 
ously kind conduct than the former is due. No- 
thing so fascinates the affections of the low-born 
soul, as the kindly acts, and frequent smiles of 
those to whom they look up as preeminently 
the favourites of fortune, and consider as _pla- 
ced beyond the utmo st reachings of their ambi- 
tion. An inquiry, made in the true spirit of 
sincerity, respecting the health of one of these, 
will effect more, as respects admiration of cha- 
racter, and eulogy of conduct, than all the ill- 
advised self-importance or contemptuous sneer- 
ing that a life-time may produce. On the other 
hand, a diffidence of our own opinions in the 
presence of the aged and experieneed, and a 
deference toall that is uttered by the lips of the 
sage, whether it be in consonance with our own 
ideas upon the subject, or otherwise, is a pre- 
cept that should be treasured up in the bosom, 
of every young man, as more likely to further 
his views of advancement, and contribute more 
to his ultimate aggrandizement, than any plan 
of conduct that barefaced efirontery or una- 
bashed pertinacity may dictate. That kind of 
behaviour which Chesterfield particularly re- 


pidity and unblushing impertinence, should be 


= |the most remarkable feature in the conduct of! 


young men who aspire to become admired and 
loved by all classes of society. F oppish affec- 
tation, sickening sentimentality, and over- 
wrought refinement should be carefully avoid- 
ed; whilst dignified diffidence, a proper respect 


for ourselves, and a generous enthusiasm for vir- 


tuous actions should be as studiously emulated. 


We cannot enter as minutely into a subject 
embracing so wide an extent of interests on the 
every-day scenes of good society as this re- 
quires; but, as we have not yet perused the 
American Chesterfield, the subject may be re- 
sumed on a future occasion. In the meantime, 
we would recommend to our youthful readers 
the examination of this work, as it cannot fail, 
from the authorities quoted, to prové servicea- 
ble to them as they mingle in company during 
the ensuing winter. 

Maturin.—Few men have ever lived, pos. 
sessing more of that indefinite qualification 
termed genius, than he whose name will thrill 
on the lips of enthusiasts for centuries to come 
as the gifted authorof Melmoth. To all the ec- 
centricities of a supremely capacious mind, and 
self willed judgment, Maturin combined the 
inost intense feelings of human nature, with the 
fallacious and over-wrought visions of the im- 
agination. The force with which he delineated 
the passions, the exquisite beauty in which he 
arrayed the creations of his glittering fancy, and 
the intense interest in which he enveloped the 
heroes of his stories, all contributed in a sepa- 
rate and especial degree to fascinate the atten” 
tion of the reader, and chain him, as if by the 
spell of a magician, to the perusal of his pages. 
Maturin was unrivalled in the description of fe- 
male beauty and loveliness. The glowing and 
unfading colours in which he portrayed Immolee, 
the solitary and presiding goddess discovered 
by Melmoth on the Island of Innocence, are 
such as kindled up the fondest emotions of the 
human bosom, and called upon the lips of the 
reader for their most unrestrained bursts of ad- 
miration. It is true that Maturin like most oth- 
er men whose p's faculties of intellect seem 
imbued with a sfgular and characteristic con- 
ception of metaphysics, was wild and romantic 
as well in his disposition, as writings,—and al- 
though in his early career in the firmament of 
of literature, his path was likened to that of an 
erratic meteor, regardless of uniformity or meth- 
od in its course, the resemblance did not end 
here, but might also be discovered in the sub- 
limity of its appearance, and in the splendour 
which surrounded it. Buteven this wandering 
and inconsistent character was dispensed with 
in his last production, the Albigenses. That 
Work as a fictitious history, is nearly allied in 
point of merit, to the celebrated Ivanhoe, of 
Scott. An opinion of this kind may be con- 
sidered hazardous; especially at this particular 
crisis, when the name of Sir Walter Scott, acts 
a charm upon the discrimination of the multi, 
tude. But we are supported in it, by the epin-. 
ions of literary men of high standing; and we 
only refer our readers toa perueal of the two 
books in immediate succession with their minds 
divested of prejudice, that an unbiassed paral- 
lel may be deduced between them. Bertram 
Melmoth, the wanderer; and The Albigenses, 
are Maturin’s principal productions; and if the 
star of his destiny had not set beneath an eter- 
nal horizon, much might yet have been expected 


from his genius, that would have dazzled the 


world. Shelley, Lord Byron, and Maturin, are 
all deeply to be regretted:—they formed a trio 
in the galaxy of the intellectual firmament, ' 
which ages of futurity will probably be unable 
to produce again. 


The Pelican Istand.—Theie are but few per- 
sons, having’ a relish for poetry, who have not, 
at one time or another, perused and admired 
some of Montgomery’s productions. The inspi- 
rations of his muse have ever been of the most 
soothing and harmonious character, possessing 
all the charms of natural imagery, original con- 
ception, and mellifluous versification. He kas 
written many small poems of superior merit and 
exquisite beauty; but the one of greatest ex- 
tent, which established his name as a genuine 
son of Apollo, was “The World before the 
Flood.” In the management and execution of 


that excellent poem, Mr. Montgomery displayed 
all the resources of a rich and fertile mind, ver- 

dant with the fruits of an abundant and spark- 
ling imagination, and stored with the noblest 

and most eloquent thoughts. Fearful of his own 
powers, or doubting their proper appreciation 
by the world, ,he has suffered but little from his 

pen to appear before the public since that pe- 

riod. It is a fact deeply to be lamented, that 

the intellectual capacities of most modem au- 

thors seem to have degenerated after the ap- 
pearance of their first productions. Instead of 
their minds becoming expanded and strength- 

ened, they are contracted and enervated, and 
age, in quenching the wildness and fire of youth, 
fails to replace the energy, and solidity, and 
wisdom in their stead. To what causes this 
truth may be attributed, we are inadequate to 
explain, unless the panegyrics of the world in 
the first instance, are more lavish than in the 
second—or that the mind gathers its wealth of 
intellectual blossoms in their first blooming, and 
depends too confidently upon the fruits of an- 
ticipation for future harvests. Moore’s Ana- 
creon and Lalla Rookh are his best productions; 
Byron's English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
is his; Scott's Lady of the Lake, Waverley and 
Ivanhoe, are his; and Campbell’s Pleasures of 
Hope is a brilliant reality, which has been suc- 
ceeded by nothing but shadowy dreams. Thus 
it is with most others, and this citcumstance 
may be assigned as a reason why Mr. Mont- 
gomery has forborne for so long a season to re- 
appear before the public in the hazardous cha- 
racter of an auther and a poet. But to prove 
that his fears have been diffident and idle, it 
only requires a hasty glance at the pages of The 
Pelican Island. It is throughout one of the 
sweetest, most chaste, and elegantly construct- 
ed productions we have ever perused. There 
isno pedantry, quaintness, bombast, or obso- 
lete phrases to be found in it, but all is elegant 
simplicity, refined sentiment, beautiful image- 
ry, and eloquent poetry. The entire perform- 
ance may be aptly compared to “a pellucid si- 
vulet gliding through green meadows, and rip- 


pling in concert with the songs of birds, the wa- 


ters of which are so clear and transparent that 
diamonds and golden sands may readily 4e 
perceived glittering below the surface.” There 
is a depth of ingenuity, and facility of inven- 
tion throughout the plot which is truly admira- 
ble. The circumstances narrated are tlie 
changes which occur beneath the author's ob- 
servation, in a vision which unfolds the scenes 
of centuries before and after the creation of the 
world. Itcommences thus:— 


*« Methought I lived through ages, and beheld 

Their generations pass so swiftly by me, 

That years were moments in their flight, and 
hours 

The scenes of crowded centuries recalled.— 

Sky, sun and sea were all the universe; 

The sky one blue interminable arch, 

Without a breeze, or wing, or cloud—the sun 

Sole in the firmauent, but in the deep 

Redoubled; where the circle of the sea 

Invisible with calmness, seemed to lie 

Within the hollow of a lower heaven. 

I was the spirit in the midst of these, 

All ear, eye, thought—existence was enjoymen|, 

bight was an element of life, and air 

The clothing of my inoorporeal form— 

A form impalpable to mortal touch, 

And volatile as fragrance from the flowes, 

Or music in the woodlands.” 


Having thus assumed a spiritual existence, 
‘An exile amid splendid desolation, 
A prisoner with infinity surrounded,” 
he proceeds to deseribe thé fantastic ideas whic! 
floated through his mind, whilst wandering be- 
tween sea and sky, ane contemplating their im- 
mensity. After dwelling on these things at con- 
siderable length, he commences a description 
of the creation of the world, on a new and in- 
teresting hypothesis. The progress of that eveut 
is pursued and pointed out minutely for cen- 
turies, and the impression which the formation 


of some of the primal objects made upon his 


perceptions, is delineated with an originality 0! 
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‘ and are induced, from inward admonition 
alone, to worship an unknown Deity. This po- 
_ em, throughout, is such as will add honour and 
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concludes as follows:— 


conceptfon, and a force of talent exceedingly 
peautiful. The appearance of the first star, 
‘as it trembled out” on the blue firmament, 
with the formation of a Nautilus, are inimita- 
bly described. Shortly after an island is rear- 
ed by the coral insects, and we are sorry our 
limits will not allow us to extract the passage 
which contains this picture. The earth now 
becomes verdant and productive, the ephemera 
of the atmosphere exist—serpents are endow- 
ed with life, and other animals are created. 

The next chapter opens with some metaphy-. 
sical and philosophical reflections, which are 
remarkable for their clear deductions, and po- 
etical elegance. After these a storm is de- 
scribed with great force and accuracy. The 
island for a while is a desert, but on recover nz 
its delightful and verdant appearance two Pe- 
licans make it their residence. In the deline- 
ation of these birds, their manner of living, 
and the increase of their numbers, the author 
unfolds all his powers, and revels in the sunny 
warmth of his feelings and fancy. We did not 
imagine that such an interest could have been 
added to the history of two birds, notwithstand- 
ing all the fabulous practices that have been 
attached to their habits, but in this instance 
we have been mistaken. Mr. Montgomery 
has thrown so many deep and salutary reflec- 
tions among such beautiful poetry, that we 
have been interested in the lives of these two 
Pelicans, although they lived for an hundred 
years in a very pleasing and profitable man- 
ner. The appearance of the birds and bees is 
finely touched: ‘ 


“From flow’r to flow’r, where wild bees flew 
and sung, 

As countless, small, and musical as they, 

Showers of bright humming-birds came down, 
and plied 

The same ambrosial task.” 

Time winds on in its devious course, one age 
sinking in the bosom of another; islands and 
continents gradually creep above the ocean, 
and are inhabited by a!l kinds of animals, save 
rational creatures. These are eventually dis- 
covered in a barbarous state, horribly wretch- 
ed, and scarce removed from beasts. Why the 
author has chosen man, in so corrupt a condi- 
tion, for the exhibition of his talents, may, 
perhaps, be ascribed to his design of being 
perfectly original, or having an allusion to sa- 
vage countries. The only joys of a mother are 
made to arise from the caresses and prosperi- 
ty of her children, whilst the father is repre- 
seated as considering her rather as his slave 
than companion. Several interesting charac- 
ters are now sketched with a powerful hand, 
and the author proceeds to moralise upon the 
changes of life: 

“ Life is the transmigration of a soul 
Through various bodies, various states of be- 


Ing; 
New manners, passions, tastes present in each; 


In nothing, save in consciousness, the same; 
infancy, adelescence, manhood, age 

Are always moving onward—always losing 
Themselves in one another; lost, at length, 
Like undulations on the strand of death.—” 
From infancy to boyhood, from boyhood to 
age, with all their accompanying feelings, 
hopes and disappointments, and with all the 
metamorphoses of time, pass in review before 
him, and are beautifully illustrated in these 
pages. — 


“They were, they were not—they had liv’d snd 
died.” 


The author then gives a dissertation on 
creeds, and enters into metaphysical dogmas, 


whieh will no e so interesting and ser- 
viceable as mafp@ther passages. The work 
finishes with théy@€scription of a grandfather 


and his grandchild, who, without the aid of 
others, are taught 


“To look through nature up to nature’s God,” 


renown to the name of Mr. Montgomery, and 


‘* Oh, thou that readest! take this parable 

Home to thy bosom: think as I have thought, | 

And feel as [have felt through all the’changes | 

Which Time, Life, Death, the world’s great 

actions wrought, 

While centuries swept, like morning dreams, | 

before me 

And thou shalt find this moral to my song: 

Thou art, and thou canst never cease to be. 

What ——" Time, Life, Death, the world to’ 
ee 

I may not answer: ask Eternity.” 


Slander.—A superficial writer, who calls 
himself an ‘invalid,’ has recently been amusing 
the good people of Washington with the rela- 

tion of a budget of small talk, collected during 
a visit to this city. Among other palpable, 
mistatements, he has made some allusious to | 
the author of The Wilderness, which can on- | 
ly attract attention from their sheer absurdity, | 
and which we think it superfluous to contra- | 
dict. Sterne says—‘‘ A person who can live. 
in this world without suffering slander, must. 
be too stupid or insignificant to claim atten- 


tion. 


Philadelphia Lyceum.—On Saturday even- 
ing last, the members of this association cele- 
brated their fourth anniversary, at the old Aca- 
demy, in Fourth-street. An oration was deli-_ 
vered on the occasion, by Mr. F. A. Raybold, | 
a member of the institution, which was highly | 
honourable to the young orator’s taste and ta-, 
lents, and creditable to the reputation of the 
Society. 


like $350,000. 

Shipping in Portsmouth N. Y.—'Phere were 
at our warves yesterday morming, 21 ships, 9 
brigs, 51 schooners, and 6 sloops, most of which 
arrived within a few days. 

Among the vessels building at the Piscata- 
qua, are one or two for merchants in Salem.— 
In no place can they be built better or cheap- 
er.—Ports. Journal. 

Mr: Macready and family, landed from the 


Canada, Capt. Rogers, on the 7th Aug. at Liv- 


erpool. 

Duel.—A clergyman in England, has lately 
been engaged in a duel. 

Splendid Packet.—The proprietors of the line 
of packet ships that have been running for some 
years, between Savannah and New-York, are 
buildinga vessel which will cost near $25,000, 
will carry 1000 bales of cotton, and isto draw 
but 12 feet of water. 

The Gov. General of Canada, has proposed 
to the people to erect a monument to the me- 
mory of Wolfe and Montcalm, in front of the 
Chateau St. Louis. It is intended to be a Co- 
lumn or Oblisk fifty feet high. 

The damage sustained by the late gale at 
Newbum, N. C. is estimated at from 10 to 
$15,000. 

The village of Lisburn, on the Black River, 
was entirely desolated. 


| Miss Sally Qhmsted, of Benson, Vt. has re- 


covered $500 of Isaac Dickinson, fora breach 


of marriage promise. 
Height of Niagara Falls.—The height of the 


Early Prose Romances.—A New-York edit- 
or recommends to the attention ot our book-sel- 
lers, the republication of aqudicious collection 
of ancient British fictions. Although not so val- 
uable as the works of the early dramatists, such 
as Shakspeare and his contemporaries; much of 
the purity and force of the ancient English lan- 
guage, may be gathered from these writings.— 
A few numbers might be brought out by way of 
experiment; the expenses incurred would then 
be trifling, and if sufficient encouragement did 
not follow, the project could readily be relin- 
quished. There is many a name sleeping on 


preservation; and there is also, many a well con- 
ceived story that would exite nolittle interest 
among the romance readers of the present day. 


DISASTROUS FIRE. 


Late Iutelligence.—At Jassay (the capital of 
Moldavia,) upwards of 800 houses, including 
several palaces, 15 churches, the archives, &c. 
have been destroyed by fire. The damage is 
beyond calculation. Above 50 dead bodies 
have been dug from the ruins; and more than 
10,000 persons have norcof to shelter them, 
and are wandering about in despair. 

What a frightful picture presented itself— 
on the following morning, when the sun rose 
as red as blood on the unhappy city; and in 
palaces which were yesterday the abode of 
wealth and luxury, we saw unfortunate 
wretches crying in despair amid a scene of 
desolation, or endeavouring to extricate from 
the ruins, the burnt bodies of their relations. 


SUMMARY. 


Seduction.—In the case of Hartman vs. Ham, 
which was an action for the seduction of the 
plaintiff's daughter, lately tried at the Kingston 
Assizes, U.C. the jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages 150/. One of the defendant's 
bwitnesses has since been presented for perjury. 

As an evidence of the trifling value of a news- 
paper in those parts of Europe where they are 
under government controul, we may instance 
the recent sale of the Berlin Gazette, with 
11,000 subscribers for $11,000. In New-York, 


entitle his productions to hold an eminent sta- 


a daily pape with such a subscription list, and 


the little page of these old romances, worthy of, 


principal cataract of the Falls of Niagara, has 
‘hitherto been known only from geometrical ob- 
'servtions, from which it was estimated at 160 
feet. An Albany gentleman who visited them 
on the late occasion has ascertained, by actual 
' measurement, that the height is 158 feet 4 inches. 
Attention! at the Poles!—Mr. Reynolds, the 
‘Jecturer on Symmes’ theory, has arrived in Bal 


'timore, and announced his determination of 
building a ship suitable for the expedition, for 
‘whieh he has been preaching with the zeal of 
| him who first stirred up Christendom to the 
Crusades. 

A Cincinnati Journal condemns the newspa. 
| per publication of robberies, murders, &c. 

| Perpetual Motion.—Mr. Lewis Babcock, a 
_watch-inaher at Ware Factory Village, hascoa- 
‘structed a machine of brass, of about 18 iuches 
‘high and 10 wide, which is to have the power 
of winding itself up once in five minutes, by 
_means of a spring lever, that falls instantly with. 
| out diminishing or retarding the power of the 
machine. 

The United States Mail is, hereafter, to be 
run three times a week to the British Lines at 
New- Brunswick—and it is proposed to run the 
Halifax Mail thence twice a week. 

The Post Master of New-York, has given no- 
tice, that from and after the first of October 
next, a regular mail will be made up for France, 
atthe Post Office in that city, agreeably to an 
| arrangement between the government of France 
and that of the United States. 

Intemperance.—The Legislature of New- 
Hampshire, at the last session, pacsed alaw lay- 
ing a tax upon licenses for the sale of wines aud 
spirits. 


| 


bly never been surpassed by any summer since 
the change of flags. In July there were but 
eleven deaths; and in August, only seven. These 
inc.ude all ages and colours. 

Female Courage.—At the prison of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, during the absence of the jailor, Col. 
Ebey, two prisoners having divested themselves 
of their irons, attempted an escape. Col. E’s 
wife hearing the noise flew to the passage door, 


dragged her over two or three fences, by which 


The health of Mobile this season has proba-} 


e archives of British poetry. It a corresponding advertising patronage, would time her calls for help had brought 10 her as- 
be worth considerable more than $100,000, and | sistance, persons who secured him again in 
|in London might be sold any day for something | prison.—The other made his escape. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Latest from Laguira.—Accounts have been 
received at New-York from Laguira to the 25th 
August. Bolivar was at Carthagena on his way 
to Bogota. Gen. Paez was embodying a force 
in the neighbeurhood of Valencia, for what pur- 
pose was not ascertained. Sisnaro, the cele- 
brated Chief of the Bandits, had a considerable 
force under his command in the vicinity of Va- 
lencia; they had made a descent on the inhab- 
itants there—burnt their dwellings, carried away 
their cattle, and committed other atrocities. 
The Provincial Government of Greece las 
passed votes of thanks to the President of the 
United States, the King of Bauaria, and Mr. 
Eynard, for the great interest taken by them in 
the affairs of suffering Greece. 

Latest from Carthagena.—We have received 
information from Carthagena to the 16th July. 
Bolivar still remained there, but was expected 
to proceed for Bogota on the 20th, following.— 
A very serious disturbance had broken ont 
among the partizans of Santander, and Bolivar 
had despatched 2000 cavalry and 200 infantry, 
for the purpose of quelling them. 

About the time of Bolivar’s leaving Laguira, 
General Paez, with 4000 cavalry, marched for 
Bogota, and took with him arms and accoutre- 
ments for a like number of troops, which he ex- 
pected to raise on his way thither. 


3 => Notes to Correspondents in our next. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mr. Daniel Morrison, to Miss Catharine 
Preston, b6th of Southwark. 

On the TOth inst. by the Rey. Samuel Helfen- 
stein, Mr. Charles W. Wright, to Miss Susan 
Abel, both of Philadelphia county. 

On the 16th inst. Mr. John Alward, to Miss 
Elizabeth Sloan, both of Harrisburg. 

On the 20th inst. Mr. Samuel Sheerer, to 
Miss Mary Oves, both of Harrisburg. 


On the 22d inst. Thomas Swan, aged 3! 
years. 


year of his age, Samuel Richards. 


COMMUNICATION. 


At Upper Darby, on the 16th inst. Thomas 
S. Kenney, in the 21st year of his age. 


Farewell, fond youth, thy form no more these 
weeping eyes shall meet, 

Within a world where ev’ry smile may hide 
some dark deceit; 

Our boyhood pass’d so joyously we little dream’d 
decay, 

-Would stea} thy bloom and youthfulness like 
suinmer flow’rs away. 


And oh! what happy hours have we in rural 
pastimes known, 

When every guilty thought or act our bosoms 
would disown; 

How oft have | indulged a hope that we again 
might share, 

The sunlight of our earlier years, undimm’d by 
clouds of care. 


But ah! it seem’d that fate decreed the tyrant 
Death should blast, 

The beauty of thy early bloom, and shadows 
o’er it cast; 

And though the aid of art was tried his arrrows 
to impede, : 

Yet nothing short of life itself could stop vheir 
eruel speed. 


Farewell, fond youth, a sad farewell, we part 
no more to meet, , 

Within a world made up like this of falsehood 
and. deceit; 

Its pleasures are but fairy dreams that quickly 
fade away, 

And leave the disappointed heart to wretched- 
ness a prey. EDWIN. 


ORDERS.—First Regiment Pennsylvania 
Light Infantry.—The regiment wil parade on 
the 29th inst. at half past 4 o'clock, A. M. in 
Arch street. 

William L. Hirst is appointed adjutant of the 


which they however forced open. Mrs. E. seized} regiment, and will be obeyed and romeeciel ac- 
hold of one of them, and clungto him, whilehe| cordingly. By commnnadt of Col. G. Rit 


ter. 


WILLIAM L. HIRST, Adjutant. 


Suddenly, on Sunday morning, in the 60th 
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WZ PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


| FOR TBE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

With what sweet yet mournful emotions do we 
retrace the scenes of our early youth! How delight- 
ful are the sensations excited by the recollections of 
the playmates of our infancy—the companions and 
friends of our riper years, when time and distance, 
or, perhaps, death has separated them from us.— 
There are moments when time and distance seem 
annihilated, and we actually seem to gaze upon faces 
which we perhaps shall never more behold; and hold 
converse with those whose voices shall never more 
gladden our ears. “Such, my Serena,” said Mrs. 
Mason to her daughter—“ were the recollections 
which had been occupying my mind, when your ques- 
tion of ‘ what caused me to look so sorrowful,’ broke 
the chain of fancy, and forced me back to the sad 
and painful reality. I was thinking, my child, of my 
early friends, and, particularly, of one, who has been 
long absent, and whomI must never expect to behold. 
Were he present, my Serena, I should no longer be 
distressed by fears on your account; and when it plea- 
sed Heaven to remove me from this world, I trust I 
should be resigned to Its will.” 


“And who was that friend, my dear mother;” in- 
quired Serena.” ‘fhe was so dear to you, surely 
I ought to know and love him. Can we never hope 
'o see him?—are you sure he is dead?” 


‘* No, my child; of his fate] know nothing, except 
that he left America soon &fter my marriage with 
your father, to acquire wealth in the sultry clime of 
I ndia. For many years we have heard no tidings of 
him; and I fear he has fallen a victim to the climate. 
He was the dearest friend of your father, and had 
been the companion of my childish sports, and the 
friend and counsellor of my more mature years. If 
living, I think he would not have neglected us, espe- 
cially, if he knew of the reverse in our circumstan- 
ees, and the death of your father, which has left you, 
my Serena, to the feeble protection of a mother, 
whose life would be cheerfully sacrificed for your 
welfare, but whom illness and sorrow have rendered 
nearly incompetent to the precious charge.” 


‘Do not despond, my dearest mother,” answered 
Serena, while her own eyes filled with tears; “« Hea- 
ven will protect us; and you, who have so often given 
succour and consolation to the destitute and unhap- 


py, will never be suffered to want that aid you have 
been so ready to bestow.” 


‘‘T have always put my trust in Heaven, my child,” 
said the sorrowing parent; “and though at times 
my heart is heavy, andthe gloom of the present hour 
obscures the hope of better days, I have never for- 
gotten that the Almighty Disposer of events watches 
over the welfare of His children, and never forsakes 
those. who put their trustin Him. The present is 
surely the darkest season I have ever known; yet, 
for your sake, my Serena, I will struggle with adver- 
sity; and your filial love and duty amply repays all 
my exertions.” 


While she was yet speaking, a stranger inquired 
for Mrs. Mason, and was ushered into the apartment. 
Time, the destroyer, had made great ravages in the 
face and figure of the stranger, and he gazed on Mrs. 
Mason without appearing ever to have seen her be- 
fore:—but when she spoke, the joyful start of recog- 
nition informed her that she saw a friend: —explana- 
tions followed, and the stranger proved to be that 
very fiiend of whom she had been speaking. He had 
returned from India, after along residence there, 
during which he had amassed a splendid fortune.— 


His first inquiry was for the friends of his youth; and 

being directed to the residence of Mrs. Mason, he 

had hastened thither with all the warm feelings of a 
benevolent and sympathizing heart. Though grieved 
at the change of circumstances, and the irreparable 
loss she had experienced. he had much consolation 
to bestow. The widow of his friend would no longer 
live in indigence, nor his child be a destitute orphan. 
With feelings of the purest benevolence, he promis- 
ed to adopt as his own the young Serena, and settled 
an annuity on herexemplary mother. Thus was the 
patient resignation and pious trust of Mrs. Mason 
rewarded even in this world; and the filial duty and 
sweetness of Serena met arecompence. And it was 
ever their delight to dwell on that eventful evening, 
when Mrs. Mason had spoken to her daughter of the 
friend of her early days, whom she despaired of ever 
beholding, but whose friendship she had never for a 
moment doubted. The conduct of this generous 
friend afforded an ample proof of the reality of true 
and disinterested friendship, which is at once the 
most delightful and ennobling sentiment of which the 
human heart is susceptible. H. M. 


THE MONITRESS. 
BY A LADY. 
* Let knowledge fair by virtue he enshrined, 


And mental charms to outward grace be joined, 
For what’s an angelform without an angel mind.”’ 


| 


I was much pleased with a conversation which re- 
cently took place between two ladies, who some 
years since visited many parts of Europe. [ach had 
a cultivated mind and lively imagination; but one 
was educated on christian principles, the other rank- 
ed among those nymphs, which our admirable poet 
describes, and which we too often meet, who 


Godhead own, 
And nothing but his attribuies dethrone.” 


The conversation of these ladies was as follows:— 

First Lady.—How did you like the manners of the 
foreign ladies, particularly those of France and Italy? 

Second Lady.—Oh, I was enchanted! How dull 
and insipid do even our finest American ladies appear 
in comparison! Why, dear Clarinda, a lady in Italy 
is so free, so easy, so full of imagination, so unfret- 
ted by rules, that her looks and words are perfectly 
bewitehing. 

First Lady.—Now, I readily confess how very 
agreeable a lady so unfettered is for an afternoon or 


women in amoral point of view; how does it appear? 

Second Lady.— You always stop my mouth with a 
moral reflection. What were passions, sentiment, 
feeling, imagination, given us for, if not for sources 
of enjoyment? Can you think without rapture of 
the conversation you enjoyed in Italy and France? 
Do we have any thing to compare with them here? 
I think we havea fineday. Who was the best dress- 
ed at the last ball? What adearth of beaux there 
was in our last party! Did you see how provokingly 
handsome that elegant veil made Bell look to-day? are 
the wisest sentences we hear from the ladies in our 
tedious visits: and then the gentlemen—do they not 
collect at the far corner of the room to discuss ques- 
tions they do not understand, and decide with redic- 
ulous gravity upon the fate of nations, of whose cha- 
racter and history they are grossly ignorant? 

First Lady.—I lament, my lively friend, the lan- 
guor, nay the total want of conversation, which is 
apparent in parties of all descriptions, but I wish to 
have it remedied by strengthening the reasoning 
powers, by maturing the judgment, rather than in- 
vigorating the imagination. 

Second Lady.—Such a plan is chimerical! Life is 


evening; but look at the conduct of those bewitching | 


miserably short, at best, and what time will be left 


for the luxurious enjoyments of taste and sentiment, 
if we must spend all our days in mental discipline? 
First Lady.—The shortness of life is a powerful 
argument in favour of what I just advanced. Ifthe 
present life is short, it is surely wise to ensure hap- 
piness in that which is eternal. 

Second Lady.—Psha! dear, we must, you know, 
if we live in the world, conform to its opinions. 
First Lady.—Then let us be consistent, and not 
pretend to be christians. 

Second Lady.—No, no, we may be christians, and 
yet make ourselves sociable beings. An Italian lady 
will tell you, that religion is lovely and tender; that it 
speaks in the name of love, not in the name of duty, 
that it accommodates itself to particular exrcumstances; 
that love, faith, and hope, are the principal duties it 
enjoins; and that love, sincere love, is more acceptable 
to the Deity, than the most exact performance of moral 
duties. The fire, the animation, the bewitchment of 
Italian manners, have their origin, I fully believe, in 
such views of religion. They sing, love, dance, study, 
with an enthusiasm perfectly transporting. 

First Lady.—Yes, my dear, and hate and revenge 
with a rancour the most fatal and degrading. Be- 
fore we adopt foreign manners, however fascinating, 
or foreign sentiment, however imposing, we ought to 
weigh the effect of both, and see if they will have 
any tendency to make us wiser and better. If we 


‘were not condemned to struggle in this world against 


the vices of others, as well as our own; in short, if 
we were angels instead of frail human beings, a re- 
ligion all love, a mind all enthusiasm, miglit be de- 
lightful. But does not experience prove how vile, 
how detestable, the views and conduct of the great- 
er part of the race of men are? Nothing but the 
tremendous doctrine of future punishment, of a God 
of justice as well as mercy, can subdue our vicious 
propensities. [ To be concluded. 


DRESS. 
As some fair female unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charin that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes. 
GOLDSMITH. 


Among females dress is very properly considered 
an index to internal qualities and perfections, which 
without it would be learned only by long familiarity. 
To appear well in dress is peculiarly desirable in wo- 
‘men; and as an excellent writer observes, “‘It is to be 
received as an unequivocal symbol of those qualities 
which we seek in a wife; it indicates cleanliness, 
sweetness, a love of order, and universal propriety. 
What then is there to censure in a moderate consid- 
eration of dress? Nothing: we may blame where we 
find extravaganee, profusion and misappropriation, 
subjection to the tyranny of fashion, slavery to van- 
ity—in short bad taste.”” Hence a due consideration 
and attention to dress, especially with females, be- 
comes an object of no small concern. 

Dress, to appear well, should always be moderate- 
‘ly plain, but neat, and appropriate to the time and 
‘season of the year, and not prejudicial to health.— 
A gaudy affectedness of dress is by many judicious 
persons considered as indicative of folly, and a want 
of a proper degree of modesty; for modesty, as well 
as any other of the female ccc than vani- 
ty itself, are displayed or indicaté@@y dress. 

The nature of dress is often subject to the infiu- 
ence of prevailing fashion, without a strict regard to 
either utility or propriety. Fashion gives absolute 
sway to certain notions, and abolishes every previous 
idea of beauty or elegance which is not in strict ac- 
cordance with its immediate tenets. That, which at 


one time would have excited the blush of modesty, 
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shall suddenly be considered becoming and elegant; 
and that, which hag been esteemed proper and use- 
ful, shall in like manner, suddenly be considered su- 
perfluous and vain. Indeed fashion exerts a power- 
ful influence in changing expeditiously and. often ab- 
surdly the opinions of society in these particulars, as 
well as the moral affections, according to the most 
extravagant fancy. But the real standard of beauty 
js not so changeable; when least subject to the mad- 
ness and folly of fashion, and arrayed with neatness 
and taste, the female appears more interesting and 
lovely. 
Loveliness 


Needs not the foreign aid of ornament; 
But is when unadorned, adorned the most.” 


A certain degree of attention to dress, but short of 
entire devotedness, is necessary, and laudable; for as 
Lavater observes, ‘‘ Young women who neglect their 
toilet, and manifest but little concern about dress, 
indicate a general disregard for order; a mind ill 
adapted to the details of housekeeping; a deficiency 
of taste, and of the qualities that inspire love: they 
will be careless of every thing.” On the contrary, 
devotedness to dress, pursuing all the frivolities and 
caprice of fashion, indicates a deficiency of those good 
and sound qualities, which we wish tosee in mothers, 
and which are characteristic of women of intellectual 
worth, prudence and discretion. 


FEMALE TEMPER. 

It is particularly necessary for girls to acquire 
command of temper, because much of the effect of 
their powers of reasoning and of their wit, when they 
grow up depends upon the gentleness and good hu- 
mout with which they conduct themselves. A wo- 
man who should attempt to thunder with her tongue, 
would not find her eloquence increase her domestic 
happiness. We do not wish that women should im- 
plicitly yield their better judgment to their fathers, 
or husbands; but let them support the cause of rea- 
son with all the grace of female gentleness. 

A man in a furious passion, is terrible to his ene- 
mies, but a woman in a passion is disgusting to her 
friends;—she loses all the respect due to her sex, and 
she has not masculine strength and courage to en- 
force any other kind of respect. These circumstan- 
ces should be considered by those, who advise that 
no difference should be made in the education of the 
two sexes. 

The happiness and influence of women both as 
wives and mothers, and indeed, in every relation, so 
much depend on their temper, that it ought to be 
most carefully cultivated. We should not suffer girls 
to imagine that they balance i// humour by some good 
quality or accomplishment; because, in fact there are 


none which can supply the want of temper in the female 
ser, 


% 


THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
[Erom “ The real state of Ireland in 1827."] 

The character of the Irish peasantry cannot easi- 
ly be appreciated or understood by strangers. It is 
full of religious feeling, even to overflowing, yet sad- 
lydeficient in some respects. However our peo- 


ple may live without Godin the world, they do not 
live without his name ever and anon in their mouths, 
and that, not irreverently or lightly, but with ali the 
appearance of unaffected piety and earnestness which 
would seem to betoken that they have God in all their 
thoughts. #If two boatmen pass each other, on the 
Shannon, or ona canal, or two carmen on a road, 
whether they know each other or not, you are sure 
‘o hear in mellow musical Irish, “ God save you,” 


from the comer, and ‘“ God speed you,” from the go- 
er. Ifan Irishman approaches the.door of a cabin, 
whether it belongs to an acquaintance or a stranger, 
and whatever be his business, his first salutation in- 
variably is, ‘* God save all here,” and the reply is as 
similar. If he meets with persons working, what- 
ever be their occupations, he never dreams of pas- 
sing them without saying, “ God bless. your work.” 
When he sees a neighbour's child, or horse, or cow, 
or any thing that is his neighbour’s he»is sure to say 
“ That’s a fine child, God mark it to grace.” ‘“ That’s 
a fine cow, God bless it.” The instances are end- 
less, but they sometimes sound ludicrously. ,1f you 
ask a rheumatic old man how he is to-day, he willsay, 
“Thank your honour, I’m all full of cramps and 
pains in my bones, glory be to God;” or.if he be 
drenched in rain, to his great harm and discomfort, 
he will say, “'Troth, its a mighty wet day, entirely, 
the Lord be praised.” Happen what may, their brief 
and pithy comment is, “It was the will of God,” or 
if they wish for any change of existing circumstan- 
ces, they never fail to add, “If it is God’s will.”— 
All this may arise as much from habit as from piety, 
it is true, but still the very existence of such a habit 
provesa kind of character and a state of mind very 
much more,suseeptible of improvement than the ut- 
ter recklessness of impure thought and unclean liv- 
ing, that is so lamentably prevalent in some of the 
nlining and manufacturing districts of England; nay, 
even the insensibility and blindness to every thing 
spiritual or mental, that are frequently to be met 
with inthe lower class of English agricultural la- 
bourers. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.) 


THE CORRESPONDENT.--NO. 2. 
FROM AN OFFICER IN THE U.S. NAVY. 


Mediterranean sea, Aug. 10th 182—. 


We sailed from Messina on the 11th of June, and 
on the 17th, stopped afew hours at the Island of 
Milo, where we obtained a pilot for Smyrna. The 
population of this island formerly consisted of up- 
wards of 10,000 persons; but is now reduced to less 
than one thousand. The soil is arid, and appears 
parched by subterraneous fires; and there may be 
seen craters of several extinguished voleanoes. The 
town, situated on the summit of asteep and almost 
inaccessible hill, is wretchedly built, and the inhab- 
itants are miserably poor. Before the Greeks com- 
menced their struggle for freedom, they were com- 
pelled to pay a tribute of two thousand dollarsa year 
to the Turks. The reins of government are now in- 
vested in the hands of the patriarch of the Greek 
church. Near the site of the ancient town of Milos, 
is shown the ruin of an extensive amphitheatre, with 
the sepulchres of the formeriahabitants. . These are 
large chambers excavated in rocks, with the recesses 
‘appropriated as the depositories of the bodies.— 
Some of these contain eight or ten, and in them are 
found gold jewels, earthen lamps, and vases:—a few 
‘of the latter I have obtained. The harbour is 
of the finest on the,Meditterranean. On the night 
‘af the 18th, near tWé Island of Scio, we discovered 
a fire to the east which was followed by an explo- 
‘sion; and the next morning we descried the Turkish 
fleet under way between the Island of Scio and the 
coast of Asia. Shortly after we spoke an Austrian 
brig, the commander of which informed us that he 
was boarded a few hours previous, by the Turks, 
who had cut and wounded him in several places.— 


74 guns, had been blown up by a fire ship, fitted out 
by the Greeks, at the Island of Ipsara. The next 


He also told us that the Turkish Admiral’s ship of 


it fear of the men of 


day we fell in with the fragments of the wreck and 
many bodies of the lifeless barbarians, notwithstand- 
ing their creed that christian swords are the surest 
passport to the paradise of Mahomet. . 

On the 22nd inst. we arrived at Smyrna. The 
city presents from the harbour an interesting ap- 
pearance, and a stranger is much disappointed on 
going on shore, to discover the streets narrow and 
dirty, and most of the buildings mean in appearance. 
There are ‘a few, however, which are occupied by 
European merchants, or the different consuls of Eu- 
rope, which are fitted up with great splendour.— 
Among the former personages, are a geat number 
of French, some Germans, English, and Austrians, 
who carry on a very extensive commerce with all 
parts of the East, and with Europe. The Bazar 
which’ consists of several long covered streets, in 
which are displayed all the richest productions of the 
east, is the only place worth visiting. There were in 
the haroour eleven men of war of different nations, 
which were stationed here for the protection of the 
merchants. They also afford a shield to the unfor- 
tunate Greeks, as they have threatened to fire upon 
that portion of the city inhabited by the Turks, 
should they attempt another massacre. When-the 
news arrived that the Admiral’s vessel had been des- 
troyed, every thing was in confusion;—the Grecks 
crowded the street running parallel with the har- 
bour, in momentary expectation that the Turks 
would fall upon, and bytcherthem. Nothing but 
r, restrained the Turks 
from satiating their desire of revenge. The Grecks 
are without firearms; but not a Turk parades the 
streets divested of his scimetar and a pair of pistols, 
which they use onthe most trifling occasion. You 
may see a poor miserable wretch of a Turk, sitting 
in the market selling vegetables, armed witha sword 
and pair of pistols, whilst another will be asleep close 
by, with those weapons under his head. Al! these 
precautions are put in requisition on account of the 
defenceless Greeks, who could not obtain one pis- 
tolin the whole city: but we hope the day of retri- 
bution is fast approaching; and when it does arrive, 


their revenge will be as terribleas the wrongs they 
have suffered. : 


We parted from Smyrna on the 20th, and on the 
28th, entered the harbour of Ipsara. This island is 
situated about twenty miles from the entrance of the 
Gulf of Smyrna, and ten from the Island of Scio.— 
Its length is six miles, and before the Greeks revolt- 
ed, it contained about one thousand inhabitants: it 
now contains several thousand, and is ‘held a place 
of refuge by those who have escaped from Smyrna, 
and other. parts of the Turkish empire. The men 
of war at Smyrna, particularly the French have 
saved Lu lives of thousands by bringing them from 
that place to this island, which is well fortified con- 
sidering their scanty, resources. In their harbour 
were 10 or 15 small vesselsof ten guns, ontwo of which 
their flag was hoisted over the Turkish, to desig. 
nate their being prizes. You can judge something 
of their boldness and enterprize in maintaining such 
an establishment as this, in defiance of a Turkish 
fleet of forty sail, whichis within 20 miles of them. 
We left this island on the same evening, and the 
next morning arrived at Milo. " 


DRINKING. 
Lime applied to trees makes them put forth leaves 
and flourish, and produce fruit early, but then it 
kills them. Wine cheers and stimulates men, and 
makes them thrust forth flowers of wit; but, then, 
there is no doubt it shortens life. 
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That enthron’d on its banks, were gleaming: eres a - ae at the moment when I awoke by thanks, ac- 
Hath now a dark course through the wild decay Y received about an hour after 
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SSE ith the bosom darken'd in freedom’ 
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Bi = a AG arkly, where ought of the pastime sleeps, tle Tit! how he would stare!’ Jervas had ventured . 
e Turkish crescent in oppression sweeps. the beautiful Countess of Bridgewater with 
+H (For the Philadelphia Album. | Oh, Greece! thou art fallen! thy glory is told! pecs an a painter's eyes; but neither his presumption 
TO GREECE. bright day of thy splendour closes! she sitting selflove. One day as 
i With tiny banner dark in the cloud of death, < clouds of the grave to thy steps unfold! face with bee me ‘ bat.” sid peg the beauties of her 
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Thou art like a war-field, wide and afar, The ve but to mourn, with their eyes of tears and showed his own. vee oP 
Lit up by the gleam of the scimetar; e silent blight of their country’s years. 
And thy holy temples are fill’d with woe, Of the pillar’d cities, where genius breath’d— SUSAN AND JACK 
From the ruthless hand of Of the bowers that b The poor ma 
thy turban’d foe. at beauty hath woven— p n came home, ’twas a cot 
Of the hallow’ y oven Anil ie 2 ’ as a cot on the moor 
Land of the living and buried brave! The fai Ah his children to welcome him stood at the door 
ti Thy voices of gladness are dying . or Re fairest in history proven. ‘4 , Papa, dear Papa! my sister and I { 
H The stenaiarthy fr ’ e work of a long array of kings— a nothing to day, but I told her by and 
| Pp y freedom are near the gra A dark gs wil y an by 
Hi In the distant ti ) u hast from the trumpet of time, a d ould fully be feasted with mamm 
© shone To be for them all, a mouldering tomb. CLARENCE is seiz’d on the father 
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When time was in beauty appearing; country. cities of our happy something at closing of day; 
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isdom breathed from the lips of those BY W Ally iti eee 
Who no ~ . F. MARWIN. your parents, a pitiful portio 
of repose: Oh! where are the young buds of youth? He took it, and offered 
Thou art fill’d with d Th a blown into flowers and shed, him at heart 
’ sun-lit Cloud. e Maythorn of b n he offered the pie ; 
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And not a dream to their h Say! mother, though distant from thee In th 
But in bri hae: 3 hung; Say! dost thou not think eC, n the notes of Blackwood’s Magazi 
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